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500 MODEKN LANGUAGE NOTES 

An Introduction to the Study of Language. By Leonard Bloom- 
field, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Comparative Philology 
and German in the University of Illinois. New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1914. x- 335 pp. 

Chapter I, The Nature and Origin of Language, begins with 
expressive movements and gesture language, and shows how lan- 
guage is a specialized form of these under the social control of a 
limited group. It emphasizes thus not only the psychological fac- 
tors but the social factors as well. Again, in the next chapter, The 
Physical Basis of Language, the elements of phonetics are given, 
not only per se, but as dominated by psychic and social considera- 
tions. The Mental Basis of Language (Chapter III) presents the 
natural logic of language, the progressive analysis of the " bloom- 
ing buzz and confusion" of the total experience into its related 
parts. There is emphasis on the dichotomy of the process, whereas 
too many teachers of language still adhere to the various trinities of 
the scholastic formal logic. The Forms of Language (Chapter IV) 
embrace the linguistic hierarchy of inarticulate outcry, primary 
and secondary interjections, the conventionalized linguistic sign, 
the word, and the sentence. The precedent doctrine of psychology 
(individual and social) and of logic shows now in its basal values. 

In this and in much that follows Professor Bloomfield bases 
his exposition on Wundt's Volherpsychologie. Wundt's account is 
if anything too schematic — not quite what the intuitive genius of 
James would have given us if he had turned to language rather 
than religion. But it is the weightiest and most authoritative pro- 
nouncement we have, and it would be ungracious and shortsighted 
not to welcome this abstract in a language which those of our stu- 
dents who possess only a reading knowledge of German and French 
can understand. It is all the more acceptable for having been 
checked over by a competent linguist. For Professor Bloomfield is 
neither here nor elsewhere a mere purveyor of other people's ideas. 

"We have then, thus far, answers to the fundamental questions: 
Why we talk? How we talk? What we say? and How we say it? 
From these answers flows a really solvent understanding of the 
significance of idiom and accent, of change and history, of the 
aims and purposes of language study, concerning all of which mis- 
understanding is still sadly prevalent among teachers of grammar 
and the elements of foreign languages. 
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In the chapters following are treated: Morphology, Syntax, 
Internal Change in Language, and External Change in Language. 
The facts and principles here developed are on the whole more 
generally known and understood. As in the chapter on phonetics, 
much is gained here too by the consistent and vitalizing appeal to 
psychology and logic. 

The illustrations are taken from a wide range of sources: Chi- 
nese, Greenlandish, Malayan, Mexican, Bantu, etc., as well as 
Semitic and Indo-European. In the Indo-European, Eussian and 
Celtic are invoked almost as freely as the (among us) better known 
Germanic and Latin tongues, and Scandinavian as freely as Ger- 
man. English so far from thundering in the Index does not even 
raise its voice there ! " And that was skathe." Paul has shown 
how we need not often wander far afield for our examples. 

Chapter IX supplies the necessary applications to language teach- 
ing, with a generous faith in the direct method for which the prag- 
matic sanction is unfortunately still outstanding. The author very 
briefly surveys the history of linguistic study (Chapter X) and 
closes with a brief descriptive bibliography. 

Professor Bloomfield has given us the first widely usable general 
survey of the field since Whitney. The English adaptation of 
Paul's Prinzipien never became naturalized in our classrooms. 
Sweet, whether in his History of Language (Temple Primer) or 
in the prolegomena of his New English Grammar speaks an idiom 
too exclusively his own. Oertel's Lectures on the Study of Lan- 
guage are a series of acute discussions of certain moot points. 
Giles, in the first five chapters of his Manual of Comparative Phi- 
lology for Classical Students, has succeeded better than any recent 
writer in giving a truly popular-scientific presentation of linguis- 
tics : but he addresses a narrow audience and he slights psychology 
and logic. Clark's Principles of Philology has many of the virtues 
but also the limitations of Giles. Eustace H. Miles's How to Study 
Philology is hardly more than a clever quiz-compend for students 
who wish to " get up " the subject. 

Professor Bloomfield's little volume will serve admirably its pur- 
pose as a general introduction to language study. It is well-in- 
formed, judicious, and sound. Proportion and emphasis are in the 
main just. The ordinary student will find it close reading, but 
well worth the effort. 

Guido H. Stempel. 

Indiana University. 



